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THE FIRST YEAR OF GREEK 



By James Turney Aixen 
University of California 



In the realignment of courses in our schools during the past 
decade, by which the study of Greek has come to be relegated in 
increasing measure to the college years, there has arisen a new and 
serious problem. Formerly, when Greek was begun normally at 
the age of fifteen and was pursued throughout the larger portion 
of the high-school course, the traditional introduction to the study 
as followed in this country, by which I mean the Anabasis of 
Xenophon (four to six books), preceded by six or nine months of 
drill on forms and vocabulary, accompanied by the reading of 
illustrative sentences culled from the Anabasis or modeled thereon, 
was not altogether objectionable. But today, at least for those 
who postpone the study of this subject until their Freshman year 
in college, it is out of the question. And the reason is not merely 
that the Anabasis conveys no adequate impression of the originality 
and fecundity of the Hellenic genius; it is found rather in the com- 
pression to which the course in Greek, when begun in college, is 
subjected. 

There is an evident unwillingness on the part of these pupils 
to extend their study of the language beyond three years. A few 
exceed this limit; the majority do not attain it. Of course, no 
one can pretend to learn so difficult a language as Greek in two or 
three years, far less in one. Yet even these one-year and two-year 
pupils have their rights. They must be given something more 
than a mere "smattering of etymology," as one unfortunate 
expressed himself. Just so far as is possible in so brief a period 
these must be given the opportunity of reading in their original 
form the choicest portions of Greek literature — the finest flower 
and revealing of the Hellenic mind. To this all other objects are, 
for the majority, subordinate. 

What then is to be done ? 
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It is more than six years since I first asked myself this question, 
and at least five since I began in earnest to struggle with the prob- 
lems my answer raised. For the answer was readily forthcoming: 
Begin at once with the reading of choice literature. But how difficult 
to pass from theory to practice, to transmute the base metal of an 
idea into the refined gold of sure results! As Menander has it: 
Xakeirdv to iroitiv, t6 Se KeXeDom pq,8iov. For the problem is a 
peculiarly knotty one. At best Greek is a difficult language. 
Hundreds of forms must be learned before one can read widely and 
with ease. The vocabulary is extensive and not readily retained 
in memory. Moreover, no single composition of any length in 
either prose or verse is sufficiently simple for the beginner, not 
even the Gospel of John. And yet those who offer instruction in 
this field, at least to students of this class, surely miss the fulness 
of their opportunity if they make not their course of study rich in 
literature from the earliest weeks. 

The problem then is to present a maximum of the best literature, 
both in verse and in prose, in a minimum of time. And yet this 
is only a part of the problem. For there must be running parallel 
with the selections from the masterpieces and woven in among 
them a systematic presentation of the morphology and syntax of 
the language and an ordered development of a vocabulary at once 
neither too extended nor too intricate. Is such a program within 
the reach of possibility, or must it remain a mere pipe-dream of 
a fatuous enthusiast ? 

After several years of search and experiment, of sifting and 
sorting, arranging and rearranging, and trying the results upon 
successive classes, I am now in a position to answer: Yes, the plan 
is feasible. But I hasten to add: Within certain limits. Not 
every selection read during the first year can be of the first order. 
A few passages of the second, possibly some even of the third, order 
may be profitably included. A half-dozen of the fables of Aesop, 
a few problems from the Elements of Euclid, three or four of the 
best Anacreontics — such selections as these make no claim to 
literary distinction, but their inclusion adds considerably to the 
variety and interest of the course, and serves also to reinforce 
the impression of our indebtedness to ancient Hellas. The same 
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might be said also of the Movbanxoi of Menander, that large 
collection of one-line quotations from the poet gathered and 
arranged alphabetically by the patient labors of successive monks: 

An honest man never got rich quickly. 

A woman 'tis better to bury than to marry. 

Either say something better than silence or keep silent. 

You will lead a happy life if you have not a wife. 

There is nothing better in life than good health. 

There is nothing more dreadful than a stepmother. 

Whom the gods love dies young. 

For light-hearted wit and clever epigram Menander was justly 
famed, and his fragments provide abundant store of good things for 
early reading. Doubtless also the fragment of the Flower Song 
beginning: IIoO juot ret poda; irov fjtot. t& la; irov fioi ra kciAA aiKiva, 
does not possess great merit, but it is so simple that it can be 
introduced with telling effect even as early as the second day. 

Innumerable quotations from the poets follow and are learned 
by heart: lines from Theognis and the tragic poets, from Terpander, 
Sappho, and Anacreon, from the Anthology, especially some of the 
graceful verses of Meleager, a few fragments of ancient folk-songs 
— all in simple meters. These, learned by heart and recited day 
after day, early acquaint the pupil with the poetic form. One 
of the longer of these quotations is that splendid ode from the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus in praise of Zeus — the Jahveh of Aes- 
chylean theology — which begins: 

Zeus ocrus iror' icrriv, d r68' avT<£ <f>i\av Kei(\r]fii.€v<g, rovrm vw ■apocrcuvetrm. 

What richness of delight the learning of such an ode as this lends 
to the work! How it lifts one above the drudgery of paradigms 
and rules, and refreshes one for a new attack upon the tasks in 
hand! It is like winning the summit of some towering peak after 
hours of trudging beneath a burning sun, and there bathing one's 
soul in the glories spread before him, forgetful of the toil and dis- 
couragement of the steep ascent. T&v irovwv iro>\ovmv iinlv iravra 
raya$' ol Oeol, wrote the Greek poet. Surely this is one of his 
iravra rayou9&. 

But there is another benefit derived from the memorizing of 
such passages. Under the direction of a skilful teacher the pupil 
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gains not only some idea of the music of ancient verse, but also some 
insight into the marvelous texture of Greek poetry. And besides 
all this, such passages not only light the pupil on his way, but per- 
haps beckon him onward to the rich treasures which wait to reward 
his patient endeavor in the days to come. 

But during the first year the larger part of one's reading should 
be of prose, not verse, and here the pieces de resistance shall be from 
Plato and Herodotus, the latter in Atticized form. Every line of 
argument points inevitably to Plato as the first prose writer to be 
read in any quantity during the first months of the beginners' 
course. Plato, from whose language, as Dionysius wrote, "a balmy 
breeze is wafted as though from meadows full of the most fragrant 
odors" 1 — Plato satisfies every criterion of greatness, and besides 
— and this with me is fundamental — his writings are in dialogue 
form. All teaching of language should begin with dialogue. And 
in the course which I am here outlining a short but noble passage 
from the Republic forms the basis of one of the earliest lessons: 
God is good and the author of the good alone. Other and longer 
selections follow. We sit with Socrates in the palaestra near the 
postern gate by Panops' spring and listen to his words as he con- 
verses with the blushing Lysis and his playmate Menexenus about 
the mysteries of friendship, while the TaiSaycayoi hover near, 
ready to carry the lads home at the setting of the sun. We enter 
into the youthful enthusiasm of the eager Hippocrates as he rushes 
in upon Socrates before the peep of dawn demanding to be taken 
at once to call upon the famous sophist from Thrace who has come 
to town and is lodging, it appears, at the house of Callias. We 
stand at the bedside of the dying Socrates and hear his request that 
a cock be offered to the god of health, that now at length he is 
recovering from the ills of life. 

These, and such as these, are immortal passages, whose charm 
and freshness linger in the memory long after one has forgotten 
"Hoti's business" and 

the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

1 Letter to Pompeius ii, translation of W. Rhys Roberts. 
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Such then in briefest outline is the course for beginners in Greek 
which I propose. In place of forms and syntax and Xenophon 
alone, one learns in such a course syntax indeed and forms and 
vocabulary, but also gets a taste, however meager, of Greek liter- 
ature in its most beautiful types. He makes an acquaintance, 
however slight, with Theognis and Aeschylus, Aristophanes and 
Menander, Sophocles and the Anthology, and in prose with Aesop 
and Euclid, Plato, Herodotus, Xenophon, and the New Testament. 

But it will be asked, Where in such a course as this is there pro- 
vision for the "direct method" ? The answer is brief and explicit. 
The direct method was not designed for students of college grade. 
Personally, I believe in the direct method when it is pursued under 
ideal conditions. Dr. Rouse with his fourteen-year boys in the 
Perse School at Cambridge enjoys an enviable opportunity. But 
college students ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-five, with 
now and then one exceeding even thirty years — I myself each year 
have Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors, and graduates in 
the same class! — from pupils of such maturity there is no adequate 
response, and, besides, the time does not permit. What can be 
done when there are but three recitations each week, and the pupils 
must be prepared to read Xenophon's Memorabilia or the first 
book of the Republic and some of Homer in the second year ? I 
believe that even Dr. Rouse would admit that under such circum- 
stances I am right. Still, in my own teaching (if I may speak once 
more of myself) I make considerable use of the "oral method." 
Indeed, at the very first meeting of my class not a word of English 
is spoken during the first half-hour or forty minutes. But as the 
year advances there is less and less time for "conversation"; the 
reading and memorizing of choice selections from the literature, 
together with the necessary drill in grammar, must receive the 
chief emphasis. 

Doubtless it is absurd to postpone the study of Greek until one's 
twentieth year. But we face a situation, not a theory. 



